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Sinfonietta, Op. 23 Alexander Zemlinsky 

(1871-1942) 

i. Sehr lebhaft (Presto) 

ii. Ballade. Sehr gemessen (Poco adagio), doch nicht schleppend 

iii. Rondo. Sehr lebhaft 


Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 25 in G minor Felix Mendelssohn 

(1809-1847) 

i. Molto allegro con fuoco 

ii. Andante 

iii. Presto - Molto allegro vivace 

Aisa Sayama, piano 

one of the winners of the 2017 UTSO Concerto Competition 
Chad Heltzel, conductor 


Intermission 


Symphony No. 9, Op. 95 in E minor 
“From The New World” 


Adagio - Allegro molto 

i. Largo 

ii. Molto vivace 

v. Allegro con fuoco 


Antonin Dvorak 

(1841-1904) 
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Matthew Girolami, 
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Chieh-Ying Lu 
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Marco De Conno 
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Technical Director 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Sinfonietta, Op. 23 (1934) 

The Sinfonietta, Op. 23 is a product 
of its time. The decades separating 
the two World Wars were a time of 
both political and artistic upheaval: in 
the 1930s the Nazi regime banned all 
music they perceived to be degenerate 
(including Zemlinsky’s), and across 
Europe the excesses of the post- 
Romantic sound-world gradually gave 
way to the starkness of industrialized 
Modernity and reduced dimensions 
of neo-Classicism. Even as an 
individual, Zemlinsky is best known 
for straddling these uncertain times: 
he was a protege of Brahms and was 
Schoenberg’s teacher, friend, and 
brother-in-law. 

In contrast to his earlier post-Romantic 
symphonic works, the Sinfonietta exists 
at half the length and in only three 
clearly separated movements. Also 
unlike his earlier post-Romantic writing, 
there is none of the end-orientation 
that so defined post-Beethoven 
symphonies (contrast this piece with, 
for example, Dvorak’s Ninth Symphony 
at the end of tonight’s program). 

Even the individual themes are clearly 
separated by differing rhythmic profiles. 
In the first movement, the primary 
theme has a lilting quality that is far 
removed from the lyrical secondary 
theme. The second movement features 
all sorts of orchestral colour: muted 
brass instruments, differing variations 
of pizzicato strings, glissandi, delicate 
treatment of percussion instruments, 
and more. Finally, the third movement 
is a seven-part Rondo, a formal design 
favoured by Haydn and Mozart in 
their symphonies. Here, Zemlinsky 
blends lush Romantic textures with 
mechanically repetitive staccatos 


(something employed by Modernist 
composers such as Prokofiev). The 
unique nature of the Sinfonietta led 
A. Peter Brown (who wrote a massive 
survey of symphonic music across the 
ages) to wonder why it is not played 
more often. In fact, he promotes 
the piece as a “foil for the usual fare 
of works from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries.” And that is 
exactly what we will get tonight. 

Piano Concerto No. 1, Op. 25 in 
G minor (1831) 

To paraphrase one commentator: 
this concerto has no cadenzas and it 
needs none, for the entire work is a 
singular display of virtuosic skill. Where 
previously soloists were preceded 
by a full orchestral tutti (the so-called 
double exposition in the Classical 
style), here the soloist begins after 
only seven measures of orchestral 
introduction. Even to our modern 
ears the opening is shocking: other 
concertos that feature early solo 
entrances (such as Mendelssohn’s or 
Sibelius’ Violin Concertos) the entrance 
is lyrical. Instead, here a dense 
orchestral crescendo erupts into the 
first of many displays of bravura on the 
part of the soloist. How much more 
shocking the piece must have been 
at its premiere! And it is not only the 
beginning that is shocking. The entire 
concerto is extremely compressed: 
at less than 20 minutes long it is a far 
cry from Beethoven’s “Emperor” or 
other grand solo-orchestral works. 

The three movements are connected 
by brass fanfares, and together with 
the displays of virtuosity give the entire 
work an almost breathless feeling — 
Michael Steinberg rightly described a 
“short-circuiting of formal conventions.” 


Even the concerto’s compositional 
history is compressed. Mendelssohn 
wrote the piece at the last minute, and 
would later disparage it, saying that “I 
wrote it in but a few days and almost 
carelessly; nonetheless, it always 
pleased people the most, but me very 
little.” Among the people it pleased 
were Clara Schumann and Franz Liszt, 
who (along with Mendelssohn) were 
some of Europe’s leading virtuosos at 
the time and championed the piece. 
Indeed, the piano concerto remained 
a staple of performers throughout the 
19th century and is making a recent 
return. 

Symphony No. 9, Op. 95 in E minor 
“From The New World” (1893) 

In June 1891, Jeanette Thurber had an 
idea. To foster a generation of natively 
trained New World (i.e., American) 
composers, she had established a 
National Conservatory of Music in New 
York City. But it was not enough: she 
needed eminent teachers. Perhaps she 
might invite an established composer, 
who could sympathize with American 
music and champion her cause. And 
so, Thurber invited Dvorak who, after 
some persuasion, arrived in late 1892. 
Although it is difficult to say how much 
“New World” music actually made it 
into the Ninth Symphony, certainly 
Dvorak found himself impressed by 
both Native American and Negro music 
(ragtime, on the other hand, turned him 
off). For example, the flute solos in the 
first movement sound suspiciously like 
“Swing Low Sweet Chariot” (a Negro 
spiritual); alternatively, it could simply 
have been a coincidence. Also, the 
famous second movement has often 
been equated with a funeral scene 
from “The Song of Hiawatha,” a saga 


Dvorak immersed himself in even 
before arriving in America. 

What is clear, however, is how 
picturesque this symphony is. 

Critics have noted the unsubtlety 
of the cyclic connections between 
movements—that is, music from 
previous movements are repeated in 
subsequent ones. But perhaps that is 
the point. This is not the high-German 
symphony that prizes hidden motivic 
relationships and careful thematic 
metamorphosis. This is a newly arrived 
artist’s impression of the New World. 
The first movement, for example, 
features three separate themes: we 
might call them primary, secondary, 
and closing themes. What is notable is 
how the music seamlessly flits from one 
to the next, as if depicting a sightseer 
moving between impressions. Dvorak 
delights in sliding between parallel 
keys: for example, the secondary 
theme is in G minor but the closing 
theme is in G major, and the music 
simply shifts from one to another 
without pretense. A different but related 
technique involves re-harmonizing 
short passages, as if backtracking 
to take another path. One prominent 
example is the opening of the second 
movement: Dvorak connects the E 
minor that ends the first movement 
with the D-flat major that is the second 
with a beautiful chord progression. 
These seamless transitions contrast 
with the thematic ideas, which are laid 
bare and repeated wholesale across 
the movements. As each movement 
progresses, thematic ideas pile on top 
of each other, until a veritable melting 
pot results in the finale. 

Program Notes by Matthew Poon. 
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Uri Mayer, Professor and Director of 
Orchestral Studies at the University of 
Toronto, has taught on the faculties of 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
Rice University Shepherd School of 
Music in Houston, McGill University 
in Montreal and at the Glenn Gould 
School of the Royal Conservatory of 
Music (GGS). 

Renowned for his strong command 
of broad symphonic, operatic and 
ballet repertoire, Mayer has guest 
conducted many of the leading 
orchestras around the world including 
the Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver symphonies in Canada, 
the Houston and Utah symphonies 
in the U.S., London Mozart Players 
and the English Symphony Orchestra, 
NDR Philharmonie in Hannover, 

Slovak Philharmonic, Budapest, 
Belgrade and Sophia Philharmonics, 
Israel Philharmonic, NHK Orchestra 
and Osaka Symphony in Japan and 
National Symphony of Taiwan. He 
served as Principal Conductor of the 
Kansai Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Osaka, Japan and Artistic Director of 
the Israel Sinfonietta. In Canada, 

Mayer was Music Director of the 
Edmonton Symphony and Orchestra 
London. Mayer has led numerous 
opera productions in Canada, the U.S., 
the Netherlands, Hungary and Israel 
including The Barber of Seville, CosI 
fan tutte, Don Giovanni, Rigoletto, The 
Flying Dutchman, Salome and The 
Cunning Little Vixen. 

Some of the distinguished soloists who 
have collaborated with him include Elly 
Ameling, Kathleen Battle, Maureen 
Forrester, Frederica von Stade, Itzhak 
Perlman, Pinchas Zukerman, Mstislav 


Rostropovich, Yo-Yo Ma, Claudio Arrau, 
Emanuel Ax and Sir Andras Schiff. 
Mayer has recorded for the Arabesque, 
CBC, Denon Japan, Hungaroton and 
Koch labels. Under his direction the 
Edmonton Symphony became one 
of Canada’s most frequently played 
orchestras on radio. They were 
awarded the Grand Prix du Disque- 
Canada for Orchestral Suites of the 
British Isles and nominated for a Juno 
award for their Great Verdi Arias with 
Louis Quilico. 

In 2009, the University of Western 
Ontario conferred on Mayer a 
Doctor of Music, honoris causa, in 
recognition of his contribution to the 
musical life in Canada. 

Conductor Chad Heltzel continues to 
attract attention for his dynamic and 
committed artistry. Recent highlights 
include a North American premiere 
of Salvatore Sciarrino’s opera Luci 
Mie Traditrici (The Killing Flower), as 
well as appearances with the Venice 
Symphony Orchestra, the Fairbanks 
Summer Arts Festival Orchestra, and 
the Greater Toronto Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Heltzel’s 2017-18 schedule 
includes performances with the 
University of Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, the Milton Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the Pembroke 
Symphony Orchestra. This coming 
March he will assist Sandra Horst, 
Director of Musical Studies for the 
Opera Division, and conduct one 
performance of George Gershwin’s 
Of Thee I Sing with UofT Opera. In 
addition to conducting concerts of the 
standard repertoire and pops, Heltzel 
is a regular exponent of contemporary 
music and has led successful Canadian 


premieres of works by some of today’s 
most celebrated living composers, 
including Arvo Part, Tarik O’Regan and 
Hanspeter Kyburz. Heltzel served as 
Music Director of the Montreal West 
Operatic Society from 2013-2015 
and Artistic Director of the Ariadne 
Ensemble, a professional chamber 
orchestra he co-founded in Montreal, 
Quebec, from 2014-2016. Additional 
appointments include Music Director 
of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeomen of 
the Guard and Assistant Conductor of 
Jake Heggie’s Dead Man Walking at 
the Opera Nuova Vocal Arts Festival 
in Edmonton, Alberta. A native of the 
Pacific Northwest, Chad Heltzel now 
makes his home in Toronto, where 
he is pursuing his DMA in Orchestral 
Conducting at the University of Toronto 
with Uri Mayer. 

Aisa Sayama started piano when 
she was five years old and won 
her first piano competition at the 
Okinawa Prefecture Piano Competition 
at the age of seven. Her past 
accomplishments include an invitation 
to pianist Lang Lang’s masterclass as 
one of the top 20 pianists in British 
Columbia. In 2010, she performed 
Saint-Saens’ Piano Concerto No. 

2 with the Fraser Valley Symphony 
Orchestra, and was awarded first place 
for solo piano at the BC Provincial 
Festival. As an active chamber 
musician, her piano trio was awarded 
third place at the National Music 
Festival held in Montreal, Quebec in 
August of the same year. She finished 


her ARCT Performer’s Exam with First 
Class Honors with Distinction in June 
2010 . 

Although she initially pursued a Political 
Science degree at the University of 
Toronto in 2012, Sayama transferred 
into the Faculty of Music in 2015 as a 
Piano Performance major. Alongside 
her classical studies, she enjoys 
performing jazz standards and pop 
arrangements as a gigging musician, 
most recently for a government event 
with Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne 
in attendance. Aisa Sayama regularly 
performs at the University of Toronto’s 
President’s House for private parties, 
as well as for international conventions 
and corporate events held around the 
city. She is currently in her final year of 
studies in Piano Performance at the 
University of Toronto under the tutelage 
of Lydia Wong. 
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